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LABOUR PARTY 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


There are a few vacancies at each of these National 
Summer Schools :— 


HIGH LEIGH, HODDESDON, HERTS. 


I2th to 19th July 
6th to 13th September 


GLAN-Y-MOR, BARRY, S. WALES 


20th to 27th September 
27th September to 4th October 


Applications for places should be addressed to the Secretary, Labour Party, 
Transport House, Smith Square, London, S.W.| 
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REDISTRIBUTION 
SETS NEW TASKS 


EGIONAL COUNCILS and Divisional Labour Parties will now be examining 
the proposals of the Boundary Commission for the Redistribution of Parlia- 
mentary constituencies. 


The proposals provide for 488 seats as against the present 508, a nett decrease 
of 20. Much more is involved than the loss of 20 seats. Thirty-seven seats in 
existing constituencies disappear, while 17 new constituencies come into being. In 
addition, there are changes in the boundaries of other constituencies, many of which 
cease to exist under their old names. 


As yet it is not possible to estimate the probable effects of the proposals on 
Labour’s political prospects, though go of the 118 seats in constituencies which go 
out of existence in their present form are now held by Labour. 


The new rules under which the Commission worked has resulted in it paying 
more regard to local government and similar factors and less to the purely 
quantitative factor. Consequently there are wide differences in the size of the 
proposed electorates: some have electorates as high as 84,000 and some as low 


as 42,000. 


Whatever the final outcome of tke representations which will be made and 
the subsequent legislation, a busy time faces our organisation in the country. 
Parties will have to be established and candidates selected in the new constituencies, 
while there will have to be a re-organisation and a re-shuffling of candidates in 
those places where the existing constituencies are altered radically. 


All this work will have to be done before the General Election, but it needs to 
be undertaken according to plan, and no moves should be made except after con- 
sultation with the Regional and Head Offices of the Party. Head Office will as 
soon as possible indicate procedure for the reconstitution of parties and for the 
selection of prospective parliamentary candidates. 
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We Want More Agents 


Says A. L. WILLIAMS 


Many more Labour agents and organisers are needed. The Development Fund decided 

upon by the Margate Conference should make possible a considerable increase in the 

number of full-time men at work in the constituencies. In this article the Assistant 
National Agent discusses the best way of employing the new agents and organisers. 


NE of the highlights at the 

Margate Conference of the Labour 
Party was the speech of Mr. Morgan 
Phillips, the Secretary, outlining the 
needs of the Party in the period 
between now and the next General 
Election. 

His case for increased financial 
support from all sections of the Move- 
ment evoked a remarkable response 
from the delegates. Never before has 
a Party Conference voted so enthusiast- 
ically for an increase in affiliation fees 
and for the imposition of a special 
levy. 

It is obvious that the Party is keenly 
aware of the tremendous job that has 
to be done to inform the electorate of 
the Government’s achievements and to 
build up an efficient electoral machine 
to guarantee that after the General 
Election in 1950 a Labour Government 
will remain in power. 

Chief Factor 

While it is true that generally the 
state of party organisation is only one 
factor in determining how the bulk of 
electors vote, it is also true that it is 
the chief factor in those constituencies 
where the seat is held by a narrow 
margin of votes. 

An examination of the results of the 
1945 contest reveals that 190 Members 
of Parliament hold their seats by 
majorities of three thousand or less, or 
with a vote smaller than the majority 
of the total votes cast. In a constitu- 
ency of this kind, the effectiveness of 
party organisation can determine 
whether the seat will be won ox lost. 

Not all the marginal seats are 
Labour. In fact 83 are held by Labour 
Members and 107 by our opponents. 

More efficient organisation and a litile 
more effort might easily have added 
over a hundred seats to Labour’s total, 
and if our organisation had not been 
better than that of our opponents, the 
Labour majority quite easily could 
have been more than eighty less than 
it 1S. 

Redistribution of Parliamentary 
boundaries will confuse the pattern, 


but an analysis of the way in which 
the electors in the new constituencies 
voted last time in their old constitu- 
encies will show which are the new 
marginal seats. It is upon our Divi- 
sional Labour Parties in these constitu- 
encies that will fall the responsibility 
of determining whether we emerge 
from the next General Election much 
stronger or much weaker than we are 
at present. 


Marginal Seats 


While parties throughout the 
country need to increase their member- 
ship, improve their electoral organisa- 
tion and develop their propaganda 
activities, the need is most urgent in 
the case of the marginal constitu- 
encies. 

The increased income which will 
fiow into the Head Office treasury as 
a result of the Margate decisions will 
enable the National Executive Com- 
mittee to give more tangible assist- 
ance than its previously greatly 
restricted resources permitted. 

Among other things it is hoped to 
give additional financial assistance so 
that the staff of full-time organisers 
and agents might be _ increased 
considerably. 

What is precisely the best way of 
providing such help is not yet known, 
but consultations are taking place with 
the Regional Councils and other inter- 
ested bodies, and it should be possible 
soon to formulate a satisfactory plan 
which will meet the varied require- 
ments of the widely different regions. 


The aim must be to ensure that 
Divisional Labour Parties have the 
maximum number of full-time profes- 
sional agents at their disposal within 
the limits imposed by the amount of 
money which will be available for this 
purpose. 

Not only are there too few full-time 
agents, but also under existing arrange- 
ments they are not distributed to the 
best advantage. Strong parties which 
have the least need of their services 
employ full-time men, while weak 
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parties which need their services most 
are unable to pay for them. 

To effect a more scientific distribu- 
tion of agents it would appear that 
special help will have to be given to 
those Divisional Labour Parties which, 
with their own resources, are unable 
to accept the liability of a full-time 
man, but which need full-time service 
in order to win the seat. 

Whatever plan is devised, it will still 
be necessary for constituencies receiv- 
ing the services of a full-time organiser 
to provide a substantial, if not the 
greater part, of his salary. 


Should Employ Agents 

There are not a few constituency 
parties already that could under the 
existing Grant-in-Aid Scheme afford to 
employ a full-time man. Indeed, it is 
unlikely that the financial assistance 
that can be given from national funds 
will enable us to double the present 
number of 150 full-time agents before 
the General Election, unless parties in 
a position to do so are willing to accept 
their own individual responsibility in 
this respect. 

There have been persistent demands 
over the years for special consideration 
of the claims of the rural areas. In 
the past, the Party has not been able 
to give much help to Labour stalwarts 


in the political backwaters, as it has 
been compelled to concentrate its 
efforts on those places likely to produce 
the quickest returns. 

The remarkable growth of Party 
membership in the rural and semi- 
rural areas since the General Election 
brings many constituencies previously 
considered hopeless into the “hosstble” 
class. Headquarters cannot fail to 
devote some of its expected additional 
resources to the development of Labour 
Party organisation in the countryside. 


A team of propagandist-organisers 
working in selected rural constituencies 
should be able to stimulate sufficient 
interest and support to enable these 
constituencies to employ their own 
full-time agents. 

Whatever the number of full-time 
workers the Party may be able to afford, 
it will still continue to depend upon 
the self-sacrificing work of the tens of 
thousands of rank-and-file members 
which has been responsible for our 
past victories. Voluntary enthusiasm 
can be made immeasurably more 
effective if it is directed by a properly 
qualified person able to devote his 
whole time to the job. 


More full-time agents and _ their 
more effective utilisation are a likely 
outcome of the Margate Conference. 


Our Party’s Bookshop 


By A. E. HARGRAVE 


IF you happen to live in South 
Hammersmith, you are now lucky 
enough to be able to obtain the latest 
Socialist literature in your own dis- 
trict. N.C.L.C., Fabian, Labour Party, 
T.U.C., W.E.A., U.N.A., and Co-opera- 
tive books and pamphlets are all! there 
for you to buy. If, by accident, there 
is a publication you fancy missing, an 
order by telephone will get it for you 
in the quickest possible time. 
Brightness and good taste are the 
characteristics of this Book Centre, 
and its window display is a very dis- 
tinctive feature of the neighbourhood. 
This shop is an excellent example 
of co-operative effort. Many a woman 
and man in the Party took part in 
this effort of fixing up the shop, cur- 
tains and counter, selecting the books 
and manning the shop five afternoons 
a week, from 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. | There 


was, of course, the Agent, Bert Biggs, 
too, gingering things up whenever they 
were getting slack, so as to have the 
shop ready and open on the symbolic 
May Day of the working-classes. 

Party publicity which is so often the 
target of criticism these days, receives 
powerful support in South Hammer- 
smith by the existence of the Book 
Centre. It certainly is an effective 
reminder that the brains and muscles 
of the Party are not at rest while its 
leaders toil at Westminster to bring 
happiness, peace and prosperity to the 
nation. 

Members of other Labour Parties are 
urged to visit South Hammersmith to 
see for themselves what can be done 
by a party with very limited resources 
to provide the Movement with an effec- 
tive means to publicise its written 
message to the people. 
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PROFILE BY JACK CUTTER 


No. I1. CLIFF PROTHEROE 


The Voice of Wales 


T every one of the forty-odd 

Labour Party Annual Conferences 
up to and including Margate, 1947, 
there has been a very vocal, deter- 
mined and eloquent minority whose 
views are shared by a relatively small 
section of the Party membership. But 
they argue their case with such force 
and persuasiveness and with such a 
steady stream of speakers succeeding 
each other at the rostrum, amid storms 
of applause from their supporters in 
the visitors’ gallery, that the non- 
supporting visitor could be excused for 
thinking in consternation that the 
Conference was allowing the majority 
case to go by default. 

I recall one such occasion about ten 
Conferences ago when the Party was 
being urged to join one of the several 
“fronts” which annually cluttered up 
our agendas in the immediate pre-war 
years. This time the pro-fronters were 
more than usually vociferous and 
mumerous, a queue of prophets of 
doom lining up at the rostrum to 
reiterate each other’s case with such 
monotony that the attention wandered. 
Yet another speaker started and I had 
begun to consider whether there was 
time to slip out to the tea room and 
back before the vote was taken when 
my attention was arrested by the new 
speaker’s manner and matter. 


Forthright Clarity 


Here was someone putting the other 
point of view at last, and putting it 
with forthright clarity. Conference 
was literally sitting up and taking 
notice. Soon the “hear, hears” were 
greeting every sentence with growing 
volume. The clear, emphatic voice 
went on saying bluntly to Conference 
what we all knew the mass of the 
membership had been saying in the 
Party meetings throughout the country. 

I turned to my neighbour, who was 
that fine colleague, the late George 
Morris, D.O. for Wales, “This is one 
of your boys,” I said, “Who is he?” 

“THis name is Cliff Protheroe,” said 
George. “He is Chairman of Neath 
D.L.P. and a coming lad. You will 
be hearing more of him.” 

Although Cliff made his reputation 
in the wider movement by that speech 
he was already well-known through- 


out South Wales. At 15 he joined 
the South Wales Miners’ Federation 
and at 21 he was vice-chairman of a 
lodge of over 1,000 members at Glyn- 
neath in Glamorgan. Throughout his 
twenties he was in every phase of the 
South Wales miners’ struggle. 

In 1936 he went to the U.S.S.R. as 
one of a miners’ delegation, and 
throughout all these years he played 
his active part in the political side 
of the movement as an officer of his 
D.L.P. and as a Labour member of 
that important local authority known 
as the Neath Rural District Council, 
although it serves a huge urban 
population, larger than many a fully- 
fledged borough. 


Back to Wales 

In 1942, when Morgan Phillips, then 
D.O. for the Eastern Counties, became 
Research Officer of the Party, Cliff was 
appointed to his place, but his time 
in East Anglia was cut short by a tragic 
circumstance. George Morris was 
killed by enemy action in an air-raid 
while on fire-watching duty near his 
Cardiff office. 

We read of this news with the 
numbing shock of stunned dismay, for 
George was an efficient, popular and, 
indeed, beloved colleague and friend. 
Yet, in the midst of the feelings of 
desolation, the thought must have 
occurred to many as it did to me: 
“Cliff will go back to Wales now.” And 
he did. It seemed the obvious thing 
to do. 

The news of his new appointment 
was, somehow, cheering and _ reassur- 
ing. Cliff had always seemed to me 
so dependable, solid, reliable. Good 
old clear-cut, forthright Cliff, always 
poised and never posing. He would 
be all right. 

It is ten years since the South Wales 
Regional Council of Labour was 
formed. This year it becomes the 
Welsh Regional Council of Labour 
covering the whole of Wales. It is 
the only Regional Council with Indus- 
trial and Political Sections. There are 
historical reasons for this with their 
roots in the stormy days of the early 
thirties when conflicting interests and 
policies were hacking at the founda- 
tions of the Welsh movement. 
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Welsh Unity 

It was a master stroke to create a 
single, unifying organisation to which 
ali who believed in practical unity 
could rally politically and indus- 
trially, and against the solidity of 
which all the lip-serving “uniters” 
could batter in vain, exposed as a stage 
army, marching off left and whizzing 
round the backcloth to reappear 
breathlessly right. 


Under Cliff Protheroe’s guidance the 
Regional Council has trebled its terri- 


tory, extended its scope and influence 
and consolidated its already strong 
position, Cliff would be the last per- 
son to claim any credit for this, for 
he has always regarded it as a natural 
development which was bound to 
come. But he saw that it did come, 
smoothly and without fuss or up- 
heaval in the manner that indicates 
that good, solid groundwork has been 
well and carefully done. 

And those !ast four words very aptly 
sum up everything that Cliff sets his 
hand to do. 


We Doubled Our Membership 


By HAROLD NASH, Secretary and Agent, King’s Norton D.L.P. 


King’s Norton is now our fifth largest D.L.P. 


SKED how he was able to enrol over 

200 new members during our mem- 
bership campaign of 1946, one comrade 
remarked: “There is no easy way of 
making members; it is only by a belief 
in the Cause for which you are work- 
ing and a steadfast resolve to do your 
duty, that you can accomplish such a 
job.” 

This sums up the reason for King’s 
Norton’s. success in recent membership 
campaigns. 


Starting 1946 with 1,824 members, 
we were fixed a target by the Regional 
Council of 2,500, and voluntarily ex- 
tended that target to 3,000. As 
soon as details of the National Cam- 
paign were available we called to- 
gether representatives of all our 
Wards and Sections to plan our cam- 
paign. ; 

Based on their already existing 
membership, plus the votes in their 
areas at the General and Municipal 
Elections, each Ward in turn was 
given a target which they were expec- 
ted to achieve. 


we 


On housing estates we felt that 
psychologically it would be better to 
have mass membership campaigns pre- 
ceded by outdoor meetings, while in the 
yesidential areas the quiet canvassing 
of two or three experienced comrades 
would bring us far better results. 
Weekly targets were fixed, and in each 
case it was gratifying to report that 
we exceeded the actual targets. This 
acted as @ stimulus to our canvassers, 


Here is how its membership rose to 3,621 


and before the end of our allotted 
time we had to cry a halt, otherwise 
membership would have exceeded the 
capacity of our organisation to absorb 
it. 

We are confident that had we con- 
tinued the campaign to the finish we 
should have achieved a book member- 
ship of somewhere in the region of 
5,000, whereas when we concluded our 
campaign the total was 3,621. 


One Hundred and Forty Collectors 

We consider that to have suspended 
the campaign earlier than was origin- 
ally fixed was fully justified, because 
at the end of the year when our mem- 
bership contributions from old and 
new members were totalled up, it was 
shown that in most areas the actual 
amount collected from members as 
against the possible, was 90% or over, 
and the bulk amount of contributions 
received during 1946 rose to over {600 
as against slightly over {300 in 1945 
—no mean achievement bearing in 
mind that the majority of new mem- 
bers paid only six months’ or less 
contributions. 

At the end of 1945 we had on our 
books 80 voluntary membership col- 
lectors, who were working almost to 
capacity with the existing member- 
ship. We were therefore faced with 
the problem of increasing our collec- 
tors at the same time as we were 
making new members. So successful 
were our efforts in this direction that 
before the end of 1946 we were able to 
report that we had 140 voluntary 
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collectors working throughout the 
Division. 

Working as they were in scattered 
areas, we realised that 1t was necessary 
from time to time to call them to- 
gether to discuss plans and difficulties, 
and in two of our Wards we have 
quarterly meetings of Collectors, at 
which they pay in their coniributions 
for the previous quarter, and discuss 
with the Ward and Membership Secre- 
taries, problems affecting individual 
members, and check up their lists of 
members against the Ward files. 

In the third ward, which is over 
35,000 electors strong, we had to again 
sub-divide, and Collectors work on a 
Sectional basis, being responsible to 
membership Secretaries in each of the 
Sections. 


Literature First 

At the end of the year we gave a 
free Social to all Collectors and while 
the Social was in progress the whole of 
the Collectors’ Books were checked 
against the Divisional file of members, 
and thus we were able to start 1947 
with a complete and up-to-date list of 
members. 

It is only by constant contact with 
the Collectors that we are able to 
maintain an income of over 90% of 
possible subscriptions. 

We do not believe in “stunt” cam- 
paigns, knowing full well that new 
quickly fall out and consequently 
cause more trouble and expense than 
the results justify. 

Prior to the actual canvassing a 
point is made of delivering to every 
house a quantity of National and 
Local literature, about two days be- 
fore the actual canvass, handing in the 
literature rather than pushing it 
through the door. Thus our first con- 
tact 1s made. 

While the general body of canvas- 
sers are moving down the streets, we 
have on call a team of our more ex- 
members enrolled by such means very 
perienced and expert canvassers, whose 
job it is to round off the work of the 
lesser experienced comrades; to explain 
in more detail the points of policy 
raised by electors, and wherever pos- 
sible to enrol active workers. 


Grand Training 

It is a mistake to try and force elec- 
tors to sign up a membership form, 
and we very carefully refrain from 
using too much pressure; thus we are 


able to retain at least 95% of all new 
members made. 

Wherever a new member is made we 
make a point of always asking for one 
month’s subscription in advance, and 
invariably get the 6d. This enables us 
to issue membership cards and to allo- 
cate the new members to a Collector’s 
Book with the minimum of wasted 
time. 

Working behind the scenes there is 
a team of workers whose job it is to 
classify and tabulate the new mem- 
bers made each evening. 

We make a point of finishing our 
work not later than g p.m. because 
calls made later than that hour are a 
source of annoyance to the house- 
holder, and results fall accordingly. 

We believe that Membership Cam- 
paigns are the finest avenue that it 1s 
possible to find for the training of 
election workers, and therefore always 
arrange for our newer members to 
work with experienced campaigners. 
It ts surprising how quickly these new 
comrades gain confidence and become 
anxtous to work on their own. 

To sum up, it is team work alone 
that makes the organisation in King’s 
Norton so successful, and which 
enables us to record one Party mem- 
ber for every nine Labour voters. 
Wherever a campaign may be waged, 
there you will find comrades from 
other areas lending a hand. In that 
spirit we carry on the work and organi- 
sation of our Party. 


MONEY —CASH 
BRASS —TIN 


Call it what you like 
IT’S ALL 


FUNDS $3 


Send for our free fund-raising 
samples, only 3d. postage, to:— 


THE IDEAL PRINTERS 
12, Midland Street, HULL. 
THE ‘FUND-RAISING’’ 
SPECIALISTS 


FULL UNION SHOP SINCE 1922 
EST: 1919 
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Where are the Ministers? 


A leading question answered by REG UNDERHILL, Propaganda Officer 


“Our Party is to arrange a public meeting and we want Attlee, Morrison, Bevin 
Ol ee tscsteonnectschcess Unless we get a prominent Minister it’s no use having a meeting 
in this area.’’ 


That is typical of letters being re- 
ceived daily by the Propaganda Depart- 
ment. 


Our Ministers have a job to do at 
Westminster and, consequently, the 
Propaganda Officer is given only a very 
limited number of dates with which 
the cover the entire country, so only a 
small fraction of the requests can be 
met. An endeavour is made fairly to 
allocate Ministers to all areas, and to 
use their services in the possible way— 
at special conferences and demonstra- 
tions, and in marginal constituencies. 


Ministers have actually been re- 
fused by some parties because they are 
not in the “Big Five”! Other parties 
have turned down Under-Secretaries 
because they have not “household 
names.” 


Parties all over the country are 
arranging fétes and sports, many of 
them in July. Well, in that month 
there are only four Saturdays, so many 
will just have to do without a Minister! 


Use the Back Benchers 

What then are we to do? Too many 
parties seek the easy way of organising 
a meeting—it’s easy to push out a few 
bills and then sit back and rely on the 
drawing power of a “big name” to 
bring the crowds rolling in. Much 
more effort and planning is needed 
when a lesser-known speaker is billed. 


We must build into national person- 
alities some of the excellent Members 
outside ministerial rank. There are 
many really first-rate Junior Ministers 
and many promising back-benchers. 


Remember, the present leaders will 
not always be there, and the time to 
develop possible successors is now. 
Already there are speakers outside the 
leading Ministers whose services are 
much sought after and who can pack 
any hall. We must increase their 
numbers. 

Don’t scorn the capacity of our back- 
benchers. Ministers may speak with 
authority, it is true, but they are not 
necessarily the best platform personal- 
ities; Ministers are appointed for 


administrative capacity and not for 
platform ability. 

Let the utmost publicity be given to 
the rising men and women of our 
Party. Local parties must open their 
plattorms to them and help to build 
them into national figures. 

In the February issue of the Labour 
Organiser John Pinkerton gave excel- 
lent tips on organising a public meet- 
ing. Parties are urged to think care- 
fully of the preparations needed. 


Plan Your Meetings 

Too often meetings are mere isolated 
events—sometimes hurriedly arranged 
because an ardent member of a General 
Committee has complained of the lack 
of propaganda activity. Little consider- 
ation is given to timing, or publicity, 
and afterwards there is disappointment 
and despondency at the results. Let 
us not waste the energy of our workers, 
our financial resources or the time of 
our speakers in this way. 

Meetings should be linked with other 
acttvity—a poster campaign, widespread 
literature distribution, a drive for new 
members, personal canvassing, _five- 
minute street meetings with loud- 
speakers, and so on. Special Confer- 
ences could be held to lead up to 
a public meeting—we shall be happy 
to endeavour to supply the specialist 
speakers required. 

Often local parties within county 
divisions are left to arrange their own 
meetings and this lack of co-ordina- 
tion does not make the best use of our 
speakers. A group of neighbouring 
constituencies might arrange a propa- 
ganda drive over a period. We could, 
no doubt, arrange for a team of “Back- 
benchers” to do meetings within a 
given month over a selected area. 

Let it be said that there are parties 
who have written in appreciation of 
the services of a humble “Back- 
bencher.” As I conclude this article 
a letter reaches my desk—“Can you 
help us. We won’t worry you for 
Ministers, but please send a team of 
good back-bench Members in the next 
two months.” This gladdens my heart 
—will you follow suit? 
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Westminster Election, i784. 


“The Most Turbulent in History” 
By HAROLD CROFT 


iB reading the description of the 
Eatanswill Election in Pickwick 
Papers, it may be thought that such 
old-time contests, accompanied as 
they were by vituperation, violence, 
bribery and mobbery, could not have 
reflected in their results any respon- 
sible opinion about affairs. 


Yet strangely at general elections, 
opinion of a firm and compelling 
character would reveal itself. Those 
who saw the film “The Young Mr. 
Pitt” will recollect that he appealed 
to the country in 1784 in face of the 
contemptuous disdain of North and 
Fox, and won a resounding victory at 
the polls. 


In the words of the historian Green, 
“every great constituency returned 
supporters to Pitt; of the majority 
which had defeated him in the Com- 
mons a hundred and sixty members were 
unseated; and only a fragment of the 
Whig Party was saved by its command 
of nomination boroughs.” 


Longest and Fiercest 


The Westminster contest in this 
general election was the longest and 
fiercest on record. The constituency 
had already created for itself a 
notoriety for “downright bludgeon 
rowdiness,” but on this occasion it 
exceeded its own unenviable tradition. 


The candidates for the two seats were 
“Lord” Hood, the victorious and 
popular admiral, and Sir Cecil Wray, 
a cultivated man of blameless private 
life. These two were supporters of 
Pitt. The third candidate was the re- 
doubtable Charles James Fox, “Friend 
of the People,” for the Opposition, 


The Court, being in the purlieus of 
Westminster, interfered most unseemly 
in the election. The King canvassed, 
or commanded votes, for Hood and 
Wray. The Prince of Wales used all 
his influence for Fox. 


A general meeting of electors was 
called on March 14th, in Westminster 
Hall, and was packed with an uproari- 
ous mob, A battle ensued for posses- 
sion of the chair, and hustings broke 


down and many persons of both parties 
were trampled on and injured, 


Friends of the People 


Five days afterwards the “Friends of 
the People,” with Fox in the chair, held 
a great banquet at Willis’s Rooms. 
Five hundred citizens tackled heaped- 
up tables of beef, mutton, fish, and 
apple pie, turkey, tongue, ham, chicken, 
soup and jelly, together with vast 
libations of liquor. 


Twenty-seven toasts were drunk 
besides several extra ones, speeches 
were prolific, and songs were sung by 
a “tuneful” choir. It is not recorded 
how the citizens got home. 


On March 25, Parliament was dis- 
solved, and the three candidates pro- 
ceeded to issue their election addresses 
to the Worthy and Independent Elec- 
tors of the City of Westminster. 


Thence the zestful game of scurri- 
lous abuse and misrepresentation began. 
Posters and bills were spread abroad 
for the delectation and instruction of 
the electors. The lampooners, the 
writers of squibs and amateur poets 
earned easy guineas. 


Ribald humour guyed poor Sir 
Cecil on his proposal for a tax on 
housemaids, and especially so when it 
was discovered or alleged that he him- 
self had married his housemaid. 


Two Dames 


Fox had the patronage of the charm- 
ing Duchess of Devonshire, but the 
Lady Buckinghamshire came into the 
field for Hood and Wray. The two 
dames canvassed and held their hands 
to the plebeians to kiss, but many 
rude fellows sought with their lips the 
fair and aristocratic cheeks, To quote 
the partisan verses that riposted in the 
election on these ladies would need ink 
of the deepest blue. 


The hustings were set up in Covent 
Garden and on April rst the three 
candidates appeared before an enor- 
mous crowd and strove to address the 
electors amid the tumult and the 
clamour, A call for votes was made 
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and a show of hands was declared in 
favour of Hood and Wray. A _ poll 
was immediately demanded and opened 
forthwith. The voting went on day- 
by-day for the incredible period of six 
weeks. 


Scenes of disorder and fantastic 
batties were commonplace events of the 
day. Lord Hood disgracefully brought 
a body of sailors from Wapping to pro- 
tect his voters at the hustings, and no 
doubt to hinder the voters for Fox. 
But a cohort of sturdy sedan-chairmen 
marched to the hustings for Fox and 
routed the sailors with cudgels and 
chair-poles. 

On another day a procession of ami- 
able and honest butchers struck up a 
derisive song when passing Hood’s 
headguarters. Out came the sailors 
and a hand-to-hand fight raged until 
the sailors were again driven back. 
Someone fired a gun — and rioting 
spread until quelled by a company of 
Guards, 


_ Speciais Sent In 

The magistrates enrolled a _ large 
number of special constables and sent 
them to the hustings to keep the peace. 
On May i1th a fight began between 
the constables and the butchers; each 
side blamed the other for the start. 

The constables were defeated, one 
man being killed. Thereupon a great 
funeral procession was staged and con- 
ducted to throw odium on Fox. It 
wound slowly past the hustings, the 
widow in a mourning coach crying out 
“Blood for Blood.” A riot would have 
broken out, but some precautions to 
subdue inflammation of passions had 
been taken and were effective. 

On May 17th, after the long forty- 
seven days of polling, the result was 
declared: 

ordip toodieg ye:-- = 6,694 

Charles James Fox 6,234 | eae 

Sir Cecil Wray ... 5,998 

The defeated candidate demanded a 
scrutiny, but the demand was dropped. 
It appeared that a scrutiny would prob- 
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ably last five years and would cost 
£30,000, to be paid by the candidates. 


The Voters 


Who were the voters who elected 
Hood and Fox? They were 


(1) those who held a burgage holding, 
i.e., leaseholders; 


(2) tenants who paid scot and lot, ice. 
taxpayers; and 

(2) potwallers, i.e., certain householders. 
As the result shows, some thou- 
sands of them in total. 


How came these electors to vote as 
they did? It is amazing that in open 
polling they dared to show their politi- 
cal dispositions in the midst of the 
intimidation of so much violence, mob- 
baiting and rioting. But a distinction 
must be drawn between the unfran- 
chised crowds out for rabble excite- 
ments, and the generality of electors 
who were of a more stolid and law- 
abiding strata. 


The association of Fox with Lord 
North detested as responsible for the 
national disasters and humiliation, 
really explains a decline in the prestige 
of Fox and radicalism in the constitu- 
ency. The election of Tory Hood must 
be accounted for not by Court influ- 
ence, but by the stirring of a new 
national outlook respensive to the pur- 
pose and energy of Pitt. 


Voteless Mobs 


No, the lies and chicanery and 
rowdiness were largely the sport of the 
voteless mobs. ‘The electors in some 
part must have voted according to 
their lights and against the brazen 
intimidation of imported forces and 
rabble rioting. 

Bad and lamentable as was the con- 
duct of these old-time elections, their 
corruption and violence could not 
wholly quench the spirit of independent 
expression of a public will. When 
feeling was strong public opinion could 
break through intimidations and 
malign influences, as it did throughout 
the country in this general election. 


, 
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Learning the Hard Way 


What Our Election Taught Us 
By Mrs. MIMI BRIMFIELD, Minute Secretary, Horsham D.L.P. 


RED and I have decided the right 

time to start fighting the next elec- 
tion is now. Not three weeks before the 
election, not three months before, but 
now. 

Last time, of course, we had nothing 
to work on except other people’s 
advice. Neither of us had ever fought 
an election before, so we had to take 
what they said for gospel, and hope 
that what applied in their cases would 
also apply in ours. But it didn’t. At 
least, to a great extent, it didn’t. 

First of all, street meetings. Thank 
goodness we were not silly enough to 
fall for that suggestion. Our ward 
(our constituency, we called it) is 
much, much too, too “refained.” We 
saw that from the first, and had 
enough sense to steer clear of what 
would have been a calamity; one 
which would have dogged us for years. 


Bad Quality Paper 

Then there were election addresses; 
we have talked a lot about these. We 
think that our personal addresses 
were good. They were different from 
those of the other candidates, and 
totally different from each other, and 
neither of us would have wanted to 
alter anything we had written. The 
lay-out was not bad, either, nor our 
photographs. On the whole there was 
not much that could be said in criti- 
cism, except for one thing. The 
quality of the paper. It was terrible! 

I realised that, from the beginning, 
when I first started counting the cards 
and addresses, and making them up 
into parcels with the sheets of the 
election register. But when I saw the 
quality of the paper used by the other 
candidates (the “Independents,” as 
they called themselves), I felt sick, 

Well, Fred and I have decided that 
next year there has got to be a decided 
change. We are very determined 
about this. 

Now we come to the biggest point of 
all: “Don’t do any canvassing until a 
week before the election,’ said our 
advisers. “The people will only forget 
you by the time polling-day comes.” 


We followed their advice, and Fred 
and I think it was the worst thing 
we have ever done. 


At the Count 

For one thing we had more rain 
during that week than we normally 
get in a month of Sundays. And we 
just had to go out. There are nearly 
4,000 electors in our ward, and the 
addresses had to be delivered. We 
got soaked! 

At the count, in the Town Hall, it 
was such a relief to sit down and relax 
that I could not care much whether I 
was returned or not. I was not. 
Neither was Fred. And neither were 
any of the other Labour men. 

“Ah well,” we said, “it’s all in the 
game. We didn’t really expect to get 
in, did we? Of course, Shoreham is a 
sticky district—all of Sussex is for that 
matter. Ah well.” 

They told us that our figures were 
quite good, considering it was our first 
time. Fred and I looked at each other 
and laughed! 


But we realised that it is really no 
laughing matter. All that work, all 
that expense for nothing? Well, not 
exactly nothing. We have learned a 
few things, quite a few. And next 
year there will be two vacancies in 
“our cogstituency” again. So Fred and 
I have decided to “nurse” it. 


Nursing Our Ward 

I have already been the direct means 
of getting the minds of one family set 
at rest. They were in danger of being 
turned out of their home, and could 
not find alternative accommodation. I 
am also doing all I can to get a sink 
and a lavatory for a family who have 
lived in a house for nearly forty years 
without these luxuries. Fred is look- 
ing into a stopped pension case. 


So we are “nursing our constitu- 
ency” in readiness for the next elec- 
tion. But next year I'll have a 
different “mac”; this one (seven 
coupons and three guineas) is torn to 
ribbons by being caught on rose 


bushes when electioneering in the 
dark. 
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Woeoolwich’s Youth Scheme 


By T. KNICHT, Assistant Secretary, Woolwich L.P. 
D.L.P.’s will watch with interest the progress of an experimental! youth group which 


has been started by the Woolwich L.P. 


It differs from the League of Youth set-up 


in important respects—notably in the appointment of an adult Youth Organiser. 


Youth organisation within the move- 
ment to-day presents a Divisional Party 
with a responsibility that is entirely its 
own, and one which must be faced up 
to with the deepest consideration and 
imagination. 

Youth organisations have been said 
to cause more trouble to the Parties 
than actual value they give, but true 
as that might have been before the 
war it is doubtful that the same con- 
ditions exist to-day. 

The greater education, plus the ex- 
perience of the war years, has made 
young people think more deeply on 
matters affecting them, and whilst 
there might be a debatable issue on 
how deeply this has gone, the fact 
remains that Divisions need to con- 
sider the organisation of youth activi- 
ties in a different light. 


No Separate Organisation 


Breaking in on this factor, too, are 
the failures of the old League of 
Youth as it existed before the war, 
and in Woolwich there were sad 
memories of the pre-war League, but 
it would indeed have been a forlorn 
attitude for a Party to take to accept 
that the same thing must happen 
again. Careful consideration was 
given to the past while studying the 
future approach to the problem. 

We considered that a League of 
Youth as a separate political organ- 
isation was not desirable merely on 
account of difference of age. But did 
emphatically agree that the Party 
needs a youth organisation where the 
young members may meet together 
with people of their own age to discuss 
political and youth problems as they 
see and are able to assimilate them; 
but that, at all times, there must be a 
qualified person in charge to help with 
the difficulties. 

We further considered that it would 
be better to start a group with a small 
number of people who would work on 
the basis of our requirements than to 
throw a series of dances and socials 
and start a group with a large number 
of young people who would drift in 
without having given reasonable 


thought to the problems. Finally, we 
decided that the age limits of 16-21 
were psychologically bad limits and 
arranged our limits from 18-25. 


How It Started 


Having arrived at these decisions we 
circularised all ward secretaries for the 
names and addresses of all young 
members between those ages and when 
the lists were returned invited them to 
attend an inaugural youth group meet- 
ing. Twelve members attended, and 
it was decided to set up a Wool- 
wich Labour Party Youth Group, 
which should be established as sug- 
gested by the organisers. 

1. That no membership payments 

should be collected at the Group. 

That Party membership was ad- 

mission to the Youth Group and 

subscriptions would be collected 
through the ordinary Party chan- 
nels—the ward collectors. 

The basis of the Group should be 

a political and youth study group 

from which all other youth activities 

should emanate. 

3. The Group should have no powers 
to pass resolutions for submission to 
the General Council. If a member 
of the Youth Group had any par- 
ticular feeling on an issue the 
motion for the resolution must be 
brought before the member’s ward 
meeting in the ordinary way, where 
a more mature refiection on the 
matter would be available from the 
older members. 

4. That all youth activities and 
matters relating to youth organis- 
ation should be carried out by the 
Youth Group in conjunction with 
the Youth Organiser. 

5. That the Youth Organiser should 
act as Secretary till the group is 
firmly established, and that an 
Assistant Secretary be appointed 
who would be trained to take over 
the secretaryship at a later date. 

6. That the Group should be a cen- 
tral youth group with members 
drarwn from all the wards and that 
other youth should be personally 
approached to join. 


iS) 
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Links With Party 

We have established a firm link 
between the Party and the Youth 
Group by arranging short 15 minute 
lectures by the Officers of the Party 
on “Party Finance,’ “Central Social 
Activities’ and “Party Education” to 
explain in a more detailed manner how 
the Youth Group will fit into the exist- 
ing Party structure. 


The inaugural meeting was held on 
January 15th, 1947, with twelve mem- 
bers and to date we have 30 members. 


The functions held have been dis- 
cussions on “Youth” and “Political 
Problems,” ‘Musical Evenings,” de- 
bates and quizzes, a social and dance, 
whist drive, and a one-day school on 
“Should Socialists read Fiction” with 
Mrs. Williams-Ellis as the Lecturer. 


A Youth Dramatic Society has been 
organised and a one-act play is under 
production. A Film Club is also in 
the process of organising. A ramble 
has been held, and an Annual Dinner 
is arranged for September. When the 
Economic Survey for 1947 was issued 
the Youth Group decided to appoint 
a commission of 5 members to study 
the Survey and make a report which 
will be published in the near future. 

I do here put in a word for Youth. 
That section which is interested is 
extremely capable and very useful tf 
handled and treated in a_ proper 
manner. The onus of the Youth 
failure before the war was not solely 
on the Youth but partly on the Parties 
for not giving proper gutdance and 
shewing a sufficient sympathetic atti- 
tude to them. We must train them! 


London Loses Twenty Seats 


The Boundary Commissioners’ Proposals Examined 
By J. W. RAISIN, London District Organiser 


HIS survey relates to the County of 
London. The City of London, 
which has two M.P.s, was excluded 
from the attentions of the Commission- 
ers, and is ignored in this article. 


A feature unique to London has 
hitherto been the congruence of the 
parliamentary with the municipal (i.e., 
metropolitan) boroughs. There are no 
units of local government® within the 
County of London other than the 
L.C.C. and the metropolitan boroughs. 


Parliamentary constituencies are 
either metropolitan boroughs, or 
divisions of them. L.C.C. constitu- 
encies are the same as parliamentary 
constituencies, but have each two 
members. 


The 1918 redistribution allotted 60 
constituencies to London’s 28 
Boroughs. 


Outward Trend 


The outward trend had, before the 
war, reduced the electorate of London, 
particularly of the once densely- 
populated central areas, and it was 
expected that some reduction in the 
number of London M.P.s would event- 


ually be made. But during the war 
very many people left London and had 
not returned in time to be included in 
the October, 1945 Register and Lon- 
don’s claim for representation was 
greatly reduced in consequence. 


It was not surprising, therefore, that 
there should have been a very widely- 
held view that the 1945 Register was 
unsatisfactory and that a later register 
would justify an increased representa- 
tion because of the known increase in 
population in all London Boroughs. 


So the first proposals of the Com- 
missioners were found objectionable on 
the grounds of date of register. A 
second objection was the way in which 
local government and parliamentary 
areas had been confused. Instead of 
having the same number of boroughs 
both parliamentary and local govern- 
ment purposes, there were to be 
many cases of the overlapping of the 
two types of area. 

It was recognised that the Commis- 
sioners had had to resort to this 
arrangement in order to conform to 
their directive to create constituencies 
of roughly equal electorates, and so 
representations were made that a new 
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directive should be given emphasising 
the greater importance of maintaining 
the local government communities 
than of obtaining equality in repre- 
sentation. 


Hopes Dashed 


The second proposals of the Com- 
missioners are now published. Alas 
for the hopes of London! The number 
of constituencies is 40, as in the first 
proposals. The increase in London’s 
electorate of 1946 over 1945, although 
over a quarter of a million, does not 
represent a proportion of the total for 
England equal to the value of one 
additional constituency. 


Although the substitution of the 
1946 for the 1945 register has not pro- 
duced the results hoped for, a number 
of changes on the second main objec- 
tion have been secured. 


For comparison of the two sets of 
proposals two groups of constituencies 
are found, viz :— 

(a) those for which the two sets of 
proposals are the same; and 


(b) those for which the second 
proposals vary from the first. 

Under (a) there are 22 existing constit- 
uencies which are altered in the same 
way in both sets of proposals to 
produce 15 new constituencies; and 
seven constituencies which are 
unaffected by both sets of proposals. 

Under (b) there are 31 existing constit- 
uencies which are altered in different 
ways in the two proposals to produce 
the same number (18) of new 
constituencies. 


Under the first proposals the number 
of parliamentary boroughs was to be 
reduced from 28 to 18, with 10 of the 
constituencies impinging upon more 
than one metropolitan borough. 

Under the second proposals the 
number of parliamentary boroughs is 
to be 24 with only three constituencies 
impinging upon more than one metro- 
politan borough. 


A Gain 
This much © smaller confusion 
between parliamentary and __ local 


government areas may be counted as 
gain, but it has been obtained at 
expense of equality in representation. 


Under the first proposals the elec- 
torates (1945 register) varied from 


1s 


43,000 to 64,000, with two below 45,000 
and two over 60,000. 


Under the second proposals the 
electorates (1946 register) vary from 
42,000 to 87,000, with two below 45,000 
and 12 over 60,000. 


That then is the general scene. So 
far as I can see the Commissioners 
have met most of the objections which 
have been raised and there does not 
seem much ground upon which further 
objection could be sustained. It may 
be felt that a redistribution carried out 
when many people are prevented from 
returning to their home towns owing 
to the continuing difficulties arising 
from the war imposes a special hard- 
ship on London. 


There is, to my mind, little doubt 
that when accommodation is available 
London’s population will approximate 
to its pre-war figure. It is, however, 
impossible to judge how long this 
process may take and it is obvious that 
a line must be drawn somewhere. 
London must look to the provisions 
for a continuous review of parliament- 
ary distribution for its safeguard 
against inadequate future representa- 
tion. 
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Return to Odiham 


By FRANK SHEPHERD, Organiser, Home and Southern Counties 


DIHAM, forty-odd miles from 

London, is a Hampshire village 
which, as one approaches, looks like a 
fabled island set in a rippling sea of 
buttercups and daisies. 

Long, long ago, the Kings of 
Wessex dwelt at the Palace of Odiham. 
The Normans came. Village, kings, 
and palace passed into oblivion. In- 
dustrious and pious men continued to 
wrest subsistence from the soil and, 
from the fabric of the ruined palace 
they raised the Church of All Saints. 
Here, a few days before Christmas, 
1309, William de Bosea was installed 
first Rector of Odiham. 

Centuries passed and Henry VIII 
installed some of his lovelies at nearby 
Dogmersfield House—later to become a 
week-end retreat where Elizabeth 
Tudor right royally entertained her 
boy-friends. The heavy feet of Crom- 
well’s Ironsides crushed the lush 
grass of the churchyard. Much that 
was beautiful, the craftsmanship of 
many generations, vanished overnight 
from the Church of All Saints that 
the stern cause of the Puritans might 
prevail. 


Rural Prosperity 


On a summer evening in 1947, when 
the richness of a Hampshire sunset 
was painting inns and cottages alike 
in roseate hues, two years after 
England voted for Socialism, I re- 
visited Odiham, after nearly thirty 
years. 

I met mine host of the “White 
Hart,” Walter Dedman who, from a 
sickbed, contested a seat at the last 
R.D.C. elections on a Labour ticket. 
Odiham still has eight pubs; at three of 
them mine hosts are keen members of 
the Labour Party. Within the inns 
of Odiham I found evidence of rural 
prosperity—agricultural workers able 
to buy a drink on a Tuesday evening! 


I talked with men of my own 
generation, the sons of fathers who 
raised families of eight or nine child- 
ren on a weekly wage of eleven 
shillings for daily work from dawn to 
dark. The sons are proud to display 
their Trade Union cards. 


Charlie Gardner, plate-iron worker 
and Secretary of the Local Labour 
Party, told me that since the last 
general election ninety-six of Odiham’s 


two thousand electors have joined the 
Labour Party. Last winter when the 
local Party needed funds, the menfolk 
worked in their sheds and the women 
by their firesides. Between them 
they produced a gay assortment of 
toys which realized £46 for the 
Labour Party. 


The Olid Order Changeth 
On Sunday mornings the Vicar still 

preaches to a congregation of fair 

proportions, but the youth of Odiham 
appears to prefer the Sunday fare pro- 
vided at the “Regal” Cinema to the 
solemnity of Evensong. In the peace 
of the churchyard, where for more 
than seven hundred years the dust of 

Odiham’s sons and daughters has 

mingled with the rich earth, we 

talked of George Lansbury, of Canon 

Donaldson, and of the Brotherhood of 

Man. “But,” argued the Vicar, “can 

we have the Brotherhood of Man 

without the Fatherhood of God?” 

We speculated as to what will re- 
place the old influence of the Church 
in village and national life. 

Seedtime and harvest loom large in 
the lives of our comrades of Odiham 
Local Labour Party, but with the ex- 
ception of June, July and August, the 
Party meets monthly with an average 
attendance of thirty. Conditions in 
the village school, the state of high- 
ways and byways, “for and against 
kerbstones” are amongst the essential 
local affairs recently debated at the 
meetings. 

As the last light of a lovely summer 
evening faded I paid my last respects 
to the hudd* in All Saints Church, 
and stood for a moment by that grim 
reminder of village justice—the stocks. 
Hence to the “Bell” inn; at this spot 
since 1410 men have drunk mead and 
good English ale, and talked of har- 
vest, love and war. 

Here I" ‘drank “a toast— To the 
Socialists of Odiham; to the villagers 
of Hampshire.” The old order 
changeth! 

*The ‘‘hudd’’ to which Frank Shepherd refers 
was discovered in the Belfry of All Saints 
Church, Odiham, by a choir-boy, and the 
present Vicar arranged for it to be placed 
on view in the church. It is believed that 
there are now only thirteen hudds existing 
in Britain. Like a sentry-box in appearance, 
the hudd was used as a shelter by the clergy 


during inclement weather when officiating at 
the graveside. 
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READERS’ FORUM 


To the Wards—Now 


Smr,—The winning of the next 
General Election will depend more on 
organisation than propaganda. Now 
is the time to lay the basis of the 
organisation. 

The secret lies in the war organisa- 
tion of individual membership. Do 
the first round of next elections can- 
vassing now by getting in every ayail- 
able member. It will allow more time 
to devote to the doubtfuls when the 
election comes round. Further, the 
battalions of individual members with- 
in our own ranks will be providing 
the queue contacts which counter those 
of the enemy. And further again, 
doubts in the minds of voters now can 
be stayed by contact in time by provid- 
ing them with correct information. 

A ward without members and with- 
out collectors who are in touch with 
the party machine and correct infor- 
mation is a ward exposed to the full 
blast of Tory misrepresentation. It is 
a ward where no one puts our side in 
doorstep controversy or counters the 
Tory queue moaners. Our flanks are 
laid open on every side. But even 
more it is ward where, when the 
election is upon us, we have to start 
at the very beginning without even a 
window card or a personal contact. 


Mr. BELLAMY REPLIES 


I disagree with W. J. Stimpson. 
Uniformity in voluntary coilecting 
is quite practicable, I have operated 
a similar system in four quite 
different L.P.s. 

I agree with him that complex 
machinery is unnecessary — but 
there must be some! 

Careful and accurate recording is 
essential. I therefore gave consider- 
able, thought to the design of the 
ledger—to that end and also to 
ensure simplicity in use. Any Party 
is welcome to use it—if they can- 
not get it printed, we are prepared 
to supply it. 

H. W. BELLAMY, 
Secretary, 
West Lewisham L.P. 


ETE LS RE EL, FT SS, LET STE LIN, 


So we must lay the basis of our 
organisation now by contacts through 
individual membership in the wards. 
This year we get the membership, and 
next year we tighten up the strings 
and oil the wheels upon which tbe 
election will run. The consequences of 
neglect cannot be eradicated in a fort- 
night’s election campaign. Convey 
the information through the ward 
collectors now and let the people see 
the Government at work day by day. 
We shall have fewer to convert when 
the actual day arrives. 

T. E. Nrxon, 
Barrow Labour Party O.S., 
30, Woodhill Avenue, 
Morecambe. 


Is Commission Justified ? 


Sm,—Two articles in the June 
“Organiser” particularly interested me. 
Both were on the subject of collecting 
“subs,” and were! by W. McLintock, 
Secretary and Agent, Norwich, and 
Mrs. Mabel Raisin, Secretary and 
Agent, East Lewisham Labour Party. 
In Norwich I notice that a commission 
of 20 per cent. is allowed on contribu- 
tions collected. In the case of East 
Lewisham they pay a commission of 
33 per cent. 

It goes beyond my comprehension 
that commission has to be paid for 
collecting contributions. During the 
past five years I have been collecting 
contributions for our ward, and have 
also had considerable success in can- 
vassing new members. 

Another piece of successful work is 
selling literature on Sunday mornings 
on the doorstep. I have never received 
one penny commission for all this 
work I am engaged in and have never 
expected it. 

Being a Socialist, I believe in the 
spirit of the old pioneers who built 
up our great Labour Party by giving 
personal service and not expecting any 
reward for the same. Come on, fellow 
collectors, let’s have more of the Keir 
Hardie spirit. 


A. JORDAN. 


Chairman and Collector, 
Winstanley Ward, 
South Battersea D.L.P. 
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PARTY CONVERSATION 


New Town Says ‘‘Welcome”’ 


By COLIN MACPHEE 


ABOUR PARTY “ads” in local 

papers are bringing good results 
to some D.L.P.s. Properly used, here 
is an important medium for publici- 
sing Labour’s cases and winning new 
recruits. 


Not every local paper accepts such 
adverts, of course. Southampton’s 
agent, Councillor H. T. Willcock, says 
in his annual report that for the first 
time the local journal, the “Southern 
Daily Echo,” accepted and published 
a Party membership form in its adver- 
tising columns. This, it is felt, was a 
big help in the Party’s recruiting drive. 


Pudsey and Otley D.L.P. have gone 
out in a big way to use the advertise- 
ment columns of the local Press for 
Party propaganda. They have inserted 
“ads” in the local papers circulating in 
Ilkley, Wharfedale, Horsforth and 
Pudsey at an estimated cost of £60 per 
year. 


John Anson, Regional Organiser, 
tells. me that this has had excellent 
results and he feels that it is an effort 
which could usefully be copied by 
many of our County divisions. 


The success of the Pudsey plan is 
shown by the fact that the local Tories 
were compelled to reply in kind by 
publishing an “ad” of their own. 


* * * 


Making the Point 


NE word of warning on these news- 

paper “ads” might be given. It 
is best not to crowd so much into the 
text that the whole thing looks 
unattractive and unreadable. 


The aim should be to ram home 
one or two main points in a_ few 
brief, pithy phrases rather than to 
spread yourself over a host of topics 
in very small type. 


Care should also be taken to check 
and double-check your facts. Wothing 
is worse from a propaganda point of 
view than to leave yourself open to a 
“come-back” by making an error of 
fact. You'll find that our Tory Letter- 


to-the-Editor scribes (a prolific breed) 
are quick to seize the slightest open- 
ing and exploit it. 


* * * 


Harlow’s Bright Idea 


YONGRATULATIONS to the Harlow 
Local Labour Party, in the Epping 
Division of Essex, for a novel event 
held this month. Harlow has been 
confirmed by the Minister as one of 
the new towns to ease the overcrowding 
of outer-London Boroughs. Within a 
few years thousands will be leaving 
Metropolitan Essex and Middlesex to 
find new homes at Harlow. 


The Harlow party combined with the 
Netteswell and Great Parndon party 
(also in the area of the new town), in 
arranging a special welcome meeting 
and social for those parties to be 
affected by the scheme. Each party 
was invited to arrange for thirty-two 
members to visit Harlow, and to 
include the Member of Parliament, 
Mayor and the full Executive Com- 
mittee. 


The visit started with a meeting at 
which a welcome was extended to 
people from the overcrowded boroughs, 
and it was made clear that, despite 
opposition from certain vested inter- 
ests in Harlow, the Labour Parties of 
the area welcomed the new town and 
its future new residents. This is an 
admirable piece of enterprise—good 
for our Party and good for the com- 
munity and the Government’s re-plan- 
ning efforts. 


* * x 


Hampstead’s Record 


With the long summer evening: 
upon us, recruiting goes on apace 

and substantial gains are being 

chalked up by many ward parties. 


One ward of Hampstead D.L.P. 
recently, for instance, recruited 118 
new members in four evenings. 


Hampstead’s membership drive is 
being organised by the Party Secretary, 
Alderman Mrs. F. E. Cayford. 
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YOUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Must Posters Have an Imprint? 


By JOHN PINKERTON 


Query: Is the printing and publishing 
of any leaflet or poster without an 
tmprint an illegal offence? 

ANSWER: Yes. The printer of an 
book or paper meant to be published 
must print on the front of the paper, 
if printed on one side only, or upon 
the first or last leaf of every paper or 
book consisting of more than one leaf, 
his name and address. The penalty 
for failing to do so is £5. (News- 
papers, Printers and Reading Rooms 
Repeal Act (c. 24), Sec. 1). 

The exceptions to this regulation 
are papers printed by the Authority 
and for the use of the Houses of 
Parliament, bank notes of the Bank 
of England, transfers or assignments, 
and such things as receipts and letter 
headings, etc. Furthermore, a 
printer must keep a copy of every 
paper he prints for at least six 
months. The penalty for failure to 
do so is £20. 

Every bill, placard or poster hav- 
ing reference to an election must 
bear on the face thereof the name 
and address of the printer and pub- 
lisher. Any person printing, pub- 
lishing, or posting or causing to be 
printed, published or posted, shall if 
he is the candidate or election agent 
be liable, on summary conviction, to 
a fine of £100 (C.LP.P.A., 1883, Sec. 
18) (M.E.C.1.P.A., 1884, Sec. 14). 

This provision is mainly intended 
as a check upon anonymous, scurri- 
lous and untrue placards, but though 
such is the intention, it is not limited 
in any way, but extends to all bills, 
etc., having reference to the election. 


Polling Station Problem 
Query: The polling station in our dis- 
trict is situated quite a good 
distance from a housing estate which 
houses the great majority of the 
electorate. What steps can we take 
to get an additional polling station 
or the present one moved to be more 
accessible to these people? 
ANswer: It is laid down in para. 7 of 
the 2nd Sch. Part III of the L.G.A. 
1933 “that in the case of an election 
of a county councillor, the returning 


officer, and in the case of an election 
of councillors of a borough, the 
mayor, shall provide a sufficient 
number of polling stations for the 
electors, and allot the electors to the 
polling stations in such a manner as 
he thinks most convenient.” 


In view of the above, steps should be 
taken to meet the mayor (in the case 
of a borough) or the returning officer 
(in case of a county, urban or rural 
district) and make representations for 
the provision of an additional station 
or the alteration of the place of the 
present one to one more convenient 
to the electors. It will be found that 
consideration will be given by the 
officers concerned. 

In Parliamentary elections it is the 
duty of the council whose clerk is the 
registration officer to appoint polling 
places in such a manner as to give all 
electors in the constituency such 
reasonable facilities for voting as are 
practicable in the circumstances. Sec. 
Bilis (G)) WAELSY rote, 

If a local authority, or not less than 
thirty electors in a constituency make 
a representation to the Secretary of 
State that the polling districts or 
polling places do not meet the reason- 
able requirements of the electors in 
the constituency, or any body of 
electors, the Secretary of State shall 
consider the representation and may, 
if he thinks fit, direct the council to 
make such alterations as the Secretary 
of State thinks necessary in the cir- 
cumstances. Sec. 31 (2) R.P.A. 1918. 
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